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For Friends’ Review. 
THE NATIONAL CONGRESS ON PENITENTIARY 
AND REFORMATORY DISCIPLINE. 
BY SAMUEL ALLINSON, 

In all periods of the world’s history indi- 
viduals have been found who trampled upon 
the rights of others. The “ first of woman 
born” became a murderer, and, self-convict 
ed, cried out: “ Behold, every one that find- 
eth me shall slay me.” In the ruder stages of 
society, prisons were unknown, the earliest 
reference to them being in the history of 
Joseph in Egypt, a nation which had then 
made wonderful progress in civilization. As 
personal, family or tribal retaliation ran 
into excess and exerted a perpetually disturb- 
ing influence, Patriarchs and Kings inflicted 
arbitrary punishments. Gradually, laws 
were enacted for the restraint and punish- 
ment of offenders, but a spirit of vengeance 
dictated them, so much suffering for so 
much crime seeming to be the rule. With 
the feeling almost universally prevalent that 
the convict’s “hand was against every man,” 
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and that he deserved an evil fate, it was in 
accordance with human nature, that “every 
man’s hand” should be “against him.” 
Through long centuries the pillory, the 
stocks, the whipping post, the loathsome 
dungeon, the cross, the stake, the gallows or 
other forms of torture or of death prevailed, 
even in the most enlightened nations. The 
account of the visit of Jonx Howarp tothe 
prisons of his own country and of Europe, 
so tersely called by Burke “a circumnavi- 
gation of charity,” awakened a suspicion 
among philanthropists that society was 
guilty of a great crime against criminals. At 


a later period, the beautiful mission of 


Evizapetu Fry called forth an earnest in- 
terest in the spiritual and moral renovation 
of eonvicts, for whose souls no man had 
seemed to care. A field of labor was pointed 
out to Christians of all ranks, which has 
proved so rich in benignant results, that the 
work has since been prosecuted in different 
lands by a still increasing corps of laborers. 
Perhaps it may truly be said that every na- 
tion in Christendom has been roused to a 
consideration of this duty. They have en- 
deavored to work out in their varying cir- 
cumstances the great problems: //ow can the 
advance of crime be stayed? How can crim- 
inals and those whose course seems tending to 
evil, be reclaimed to virtuous citizenship ? 

The condition of many of the prisons of 
our country, especially those of the lower 
grade, and the importance of these questions, 
appeared to a number of persons in different 
parts of the United States to justify the call- 
ing together of those who, from their super- 
visory relations to prisons and reformatories, 
or from other causes, feel a deep interest in 
the subject, to look into each other’s faces, to 
take each other by the hand, to take coun- 
sel together of their work, to encourage each 
other in their onerous labors, and, above all, 
to discuss in the humble spirit of seekers 
after truth, the duty of society to criminals, 
and the principle which must underlie ef- 
fective reformatory measures. An Executive 
Committee was therefore appointed, who ar- 
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ranged for a meeting of delegates and assigned 
to various penologists in Europe and Amer- 
ica the preparation of essays on topics ior 
treating which the writers were considered 
specially fitted. 

On the 12th of 10th mo., 1870, the Na- 
TIONAL CONGRESS ON Prison AND REFORM- 
ATOKY DiscipLinE met in the city of Cin- 
cinnati, and continued in session till late 01 
the evening of the 19th. Two hundred and 
seventy members were reported to be in at- 
tendance, representing twenty-two States ¢ 
this Union, the Dominion of Canada, and the 
Republic of Colombia, 8. A. The Congr 
was composed of Governol 
their deputies, Ex-Govern 
gressmen and State Legi 
Prisons, and Superintend 
Reformatori $3, managers 
chaplains of such insti 
warm hearted philanthropists, 
have ont 
the errins 
means. 

In the character of 
tone < its proceedings 


thankfully felt to be a success 
sittings m day 1 day realize 
hopes of its originators. U 
essays We! reau, Mavy 
papers, followed by discussio1 
facts and | rin iple s. <A de 


aration oO} prin- 


i 
ciples was also, after full consideratiol 
adopted, which it may be presumed is an ex- 
pression of the advanced opinion of Ameri- 
can penologists. Some of these essays and 
declarations it is proposed briefly to notice. 


(To be continued.) 


_ +. - 


From the Cornhill Magazine. 
THE SUN’S CORONA. 
(Concluded from page 209.) 

The distinction between what Major Ten 
nant actually saw and what he is supposed to 


have seen is most important. If the corona 
gave a spectrum resembling the sun’s, it would 


be reasonable to conclude that the light of 


the corona was simply reflected sunlight. 
But if the spectrum of the corona shows no 
dark lines we can no longer suppose this. A 
burning solid gives a rainbow-tinted spectrum 
of this sort, without dark lines; and though 
it would not be proved, it would at least be 
rendered probable, were this the nature of the 
coronal spectrum, that the light of the coro- 
na comes from actually incandescent substan- 
ces. 
It was hoped that the American astrono- 
mers would have obtained decisive results; 
but a new source of perplexity was intro- 
duced by their observations. They satisfied 
themselves that the coronal spectrum really 
is continuous, for they observed it under con- 
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|ditions which removed all the doubts re- 
| ferred to by Major Tennant. But superposed 
upon the faint rainbow-tiated streak they saw 
|bright lines. Professor Harkness saw one 
| line only, but Professor Young saw three. 

Now, it is only nece ssary to know what is 
e interpretation of a spectral bright line 1 


’ 
ul oO 
understand the strange significance of this 
new observation. A glowing vapor gives a 


ispectrum of bright lines. But surprisir § 
} 
: 


e conclusion would be that the corona con- 
sists, either wholly or in part, of glowing 
r, it is when we consider the nati { 
indicated by the coronal 
the most startling re uit 


One of the 
} } 


thout 
ak 

nisinte ry t 

ider tl 
probable, if not actually | 
|roua isa very rarefied self-luminous 
|phere surrounding the sun, and, 
ANCeSCE L Va 
| por of iron.” And what renders the conclu 
sion ‘so much the more remarkable is that 
Professor Harkness has adduced evidencs 
show that the heat of the summits 


‘ sie Oi 


principally composed of the me 


colored prominences is such as would be su! 
ficient to vaporize iron. The corona would 
be less heated, one would suppose, than 
prominences which lie so much nearer to the 
sun. 

Such are the observations which astrono- 
mers and physicists have made upon the cor- 
ona. We have indicated in passing some of 
the theories suggested by special observations, 
but we have now to inquire what are the gen- 
eral results to which this series of researches, 
regarded as a whole, appears to tend. 

The theories which have been put forward 
by astronomers in explanation of the solar 
corona are not many in number, and some of 
them need not occupy us for any length of 
time, as modern researches have practical]; 
disposed of them. 

The theory that the corona is due to a lunar 
atmosphere is associated with the names of 
| the eminent astronomers Kepler and Halley. 
bo is probable that the latter would hav 
been even more confident of its truth than h« 
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actually was, had it not : been that the opin- 
ion of his great friend Newton was opposed to 
his theory. Such, at least, has been the in- 
terpretation placed upon Halley’s remark 
that “the contrary sentiments of one whose 
judgment he should always revere” caused 


him to feel doubtful as to Kepler’s theory. 


We now know quite ce! ealake that the moon 
has no atmosphere whi h could aceount for 
the appearance of the corona. It is doubtful 
whether the moon has any atmosphere at all ; 
but most assuredly if she have any it must be 
very limited in extent. When the moon 
passes over a star, the disappearance of the 
star is quite sudden; there is no sign what- 
ever of that gradual diminution of the star’s 


light which would undoubtedly be recognized 
if the moon had an atmosphere of appreciable 
extent 

lhe French astronon La Hire and D 
Lisle put forward two theories, which may 
also be dismissed as untenable in the pres 
ence of recent researches. According to each 
nh I ) 1rance ¢ the corona 18 ised 
D 1 action on t sun’s rays, that act 
taking p } 1e@ ¢ , he . 2 
the diffe: yet wee vO ries beit 
that La H ist m to the in 
jualities ! 10 2 r und thei 
power of reflecting solar rays DD 
Lisle supposed that the sun’s rays d 
fracte | at the moon’s lore, We owe to Baden 
Powell and Sir David Brewster the dispro 


of De Lisle’s theory, De Lisle himself having 
disposed of t 1 Hit 

There remain, then, + atte those two theories 
to consi iat which, as the pres nt tim » divide 
the attention of astronomers. According to 
one the corona is a true solar appendage, 
and one of the most remarkable features in 
the universe ; according to the other the cor- 
ona is simply a terrestrial phenomenon, due 
to the passage of the sun’s rays through our | 
own atmosphere. The latter theory is that 
advanced by M. Faye, and is sapported by | 
Mr. Lockyer, the skilful solar spectroscopist ; 
the former is the opinion entertained by Sir 
John Herschel and the Astronomer Royal, 
and has recently been advocated somewhat | 
eainestly in papers communicated to the’ 
Royal Astronomical Society. It is hoped 
that the observations to be made during the | 
eclipse of next December will set the question 
finally at rest. In the meantime let us briefly | 
consider the arguments adduced for and 
against the rival theories. 

We owe to the researches of Dr. Frank- 
land and Mr. Lockyer one of the most effect- 
ive arguments against the theory that the| 
corona is a solar atmosphere. It will be ob-| 
vious that if the corona be such an atmos- 
phere, it will exert a pressure upon the sun’s 
surface corresponding to that pressure which 
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our own atencephese exerts upon the surface 
of the earth. But then the pressure exerted 
by the coronal atmosphere would be incalcu- 
lably greater. Our own atmosphere, we have 
reason to believe, does not extend much more 
than 100 miles above the sea-level. Now the 
corona is visible under favorable circumstan- 
ces, at a distance from the sun equal to his 
own diameter—setting aside all considera- 
tions of the radial projections. In other 
words it certainly does not extend less than 
850,000 miles from his surface. Regarded as 
an atmosphere, therefore, the corona is cer- 
tainly not less than 8,000 times as deep as 
our own. On this account alone the pressure 
it would exert would be enormously greater. 
For it is to be noted that the pressure exerted 
by our air would not be merely doubled were 
the height of the at nosphere loubled trebled 
were that he ight trebled, and so on, DUE would 
increase at a much more rapid rate. Ifa 
mine were sunk into the earth in order to 
measure the increase of atm« sph ric pre ssure 


with depth, instead of a depth of 100 miles 


ing required in order to have a double 
I I! nly ) nies WOU ib De i d At 
the bottom of a mine 7 miles deep the pres- 
sure would be four times as great as at the 
f | ¢ ] LO l » tl pressure wou d 
be res as great; 14 miles deep the 
pressure would be sixteen times as great, and 
so on, lik the « xX pense of the miser’s grave, 
“ doubling as we descend” for every 3} miles. 
[t requires no great knowledge of arithmetie 


to see that the pressure at the depth of 103 
miles or so would be millions of times greater 
han that at the sea-level.* It will be seen, 
therefore, how inconceivably great the pres- 
sure exerted by a solar atmosphere some 
8,000 times as deep as ours would necessarily 
be, let the nature of the gases composing it 
be what it may. 

But this is not all. We have hitherto only 
compared the height of the supposed solar at- 
mosphe re with that of tl ie earth’s. We must 
not forget that the sun’s attractive energy so 
enormously exceeds the earth’s that even 
though his atmosphere were no deeper than 
ours (and similarly constituted), the pressure 
exerted on his surface would be enormously 
increased. If a man could be placed on the 
solar surface, his own weight would crush him 
as effectually as though while on the earth a 
weight of a couple of tons were heaped upon 
him. In precisely the same way the pressure 
of the solar atmosphere is increased by the 
enormous force with which the sun drags to- 
wards himself every particle composing that 
atmosphere. 

Now it happens that we know quite well 


* The actual number representing the proportion- 
ate pressure would consist of not less than nine fig- 
ures, being very nearly two hundred millions. 
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that the pressure exerted by the real solar 
atmosphere even close by the bright surfate 
which forms the visible globe of the sun, is 
nothing like so great as it would be if the 
corona formed part of that atmosphere. The 
bright lines constituting the spectrum of the 
colored promipences would be many times 
thicker than they are if the pressure were so 
great; for spectroscopists have found, by 
means of experiments made in the laboratory, 
that with increase of pressure the spectral 
bright iines of a gas increase in thickness. 

Here, then, we have the most conclusive 
proof possible that the corona is not a solar 
atmosphere. 

But, on the other hand, those who argue 
that the corona is a solar appendage, ask 
how it happens, if the phenomenon is due to 
the illumination of our own atmosphere, that 


the moon looks black in the very heart of 


this illumination. If our air were illumi 
nated, its light would extend over the moon 
also—since the moon lies so far beyond its 
limits ; whereas the moon is as a dark disc on 
the background of the coronal light. This 
very word background, obviously applicable 
to the corona as actually seen, indicates that 
the source of the coronal light is beyond the 
moon. 

Here, then (to mention no other considera- 
tions), we have the most conclusive evidence 
that the corona is not a phenomenon of our 
own atmosphere. 

3ut then the corona is clearly somewhere 
and something. If its light comes from be- 
yond the moon, we need not doubt that it 
comes from the sun’s neighborhood; and 
again, if the corona is not asolar atmosphere, 
we can scarcely doubt that it is a solar appen- 
dage. It would seem to follow that the cor- 
ona is due to bodies of some sort travelling 
around the sun, and by their motion preserved 
either from falling towards him (in which 
case the corona would quickly disappear) or 
from producing any pressure upon his surface, 
as an atmosphere would. 

Whatever the corona may be, it is clear 
that regarding it as a solar appendage—a 
conclusion which seems forced upon us by 
the evidence—it is presented to us as one of 
the mest striking and imposing of all the 
phenomena of the solars system. Itisa fitting 
crown of glory for that ‘orb which sways the 
planets by its attraction, warms them by its 
fires, illuminates them by the splendor of its 
light,-and pours forth on all of them the 
electric and chemic infiuences which are as 


necessary as light and heat for the welfare of 


their inhabitants. 


———— ~0r 


DRUNKENNESS is a voluntary madness.— 
Seneca. 


CHRISTIAN WORK. 


,‘Is the heart a living power? Self-entwined its 


strength sinks low. 
It can only live in loving—and by serving, love will 
grow.”’ 

Our Father in heaven in perfect wisdom, 
and knowing this need of the Christian, is 
pleased to make use of hunran instrumentali- 
ties in hastening that time when “ the earth 
shall be filled with the knowledge of the 
glory of the Lord as the waters cover the sea.” 
Seeing that this is His pleasure and His will, 
we believe that His command to all His trust- 
ing children is: “Go ye also into the vineyard.” 
Where each individual laborer shall work, 
He will appoint,—whether in the family, the 
shop or the counting: house—in the assemblies 
of the people, the First-day school class or 
the closet. Be in earnest to know, and where- 
ever, whatever it is, do it heartily as unto the 
Lord—as for a loving Father, not an exacting 
task-master. Love is the mighty motive power 
for good. God is love. 

The object of the remarks which follow is 
to bring to the notice of those who are not 
engaged in any regular active service for the 
Lord—the open door which is set before them 
in the need of earnest workers to teach in 
the First-day schools. We do not propose 
nor desire to force the work upon any, or 
even to enlist in the service any whom the 
Lord has not chosen for it. 

We have looked on these fields, and they 
are white already to harvest,—but the labor- 
ers are few. We have prayed to the Lord of 
the harvest, and He has sent forth more |a- 
borers: but sti// they are few, and still we 
pray. 

Have we heard the voice of the Master 
asking gently, “ Lovest thou me?’ and after 
heart-struggles and many fears, have we 
been able to say sincerely; “ Yea, Lord, thou 
knowest that I love thee’—then has He not 
replied: “Feed my lambs?” If we love 
Him, we shall keep His commandments. Jt 
may not be that His command to all of us is 
“Feed my lambs:” but let us look prayer- 
fully and sincerely, and be sure, before we 
say that iéis not. We are too apt to stifle or 
turn away those promptings for good, which 
do not correspond with our prejudiced views 
aud selfish interests, and to settle into a satis- 
fied feeling that we have neither the avility 
nor the call to engage in such a work. 

It is not for every one to judge of another 
whether he or she is fitted for the work, but 
may it net be that the excuse so often made: 
“1 do not feel prepared to teach,” arises some- 
times from a conscientious feeling of unwor- 
thiness, and from forgetting for a moment 
that your sufficiency is from God, and some- 
times from the thought that to take a class 
in a First-day school would be a confession 
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to , the world that you are “ “for the Lord” unto God,” is there the need that our young 
So it would be, or certainly ought to be,—but| men and women put on “ the whole armor of 
are you afraid to do it? Ask any one who| God,” not overlooking the necessity of having 
has tried both, whether it is not easier aud |“ their feet shod with the preparation of the 
better to serve the Lord with a whole heart,| gospel of peace ;” “that the man of God may 
than to try to serve Him with part of it? be perfect, thoroughly furnished unt» all good 

There are those so situated that to teach} work.” 
would be impgacticable, perhaps; without} It would be unreasonable to suppose that 
doubt, the Master has appointed other fields | the inhabitants of those lands where the Bible 
of labor for these. But there are others who| has not been given, will be held accountable 
have been drawn so far towards the work | for the neglect of it,—neither would we limit 
that they hope some time to be teachers, yet| the power of the Holy Ghost or the wonder- 
they fear to enter upon it until they shall be| ful mercy of our Heaveniy Father, by doubt- 
further advanced in the school of Christ,|ing that there are in heaven multitudes of 
while really, it may be, they are losing| redeemed souls, who, while upon earth, never 
ground from the need of Christian work to | saw the Holy Scriptures; but wit us, seeing 
strengthen them. Such as these we want in| that “the prophecy came not in old time by 
the First-day school ; the work needs them, | the will of man, but holy men of God apake 
—they need the work. If the Master calls|as they were moved by the Holy Ghest,” 
them He will qualify, and fit them, for “ God | different ages, and their sayings so A 
is able to make all grace abound towards you,|lously brought together, making one book 
so that ye always, having all sufficiency in all| with one story, and seeing that this book now 
things, may abound unto every good work.” leomes to us from God, with the message : 

Is there no call? We believe, if the Lord + Fear not, for behold I brin g you good tidin gs 
sets before us an open door for labor, and be-| | of great joy, which shall be for all pe ople,” 
gets in our hearts an earnest desire to serve| we ‘shall have to give an account for its use ; 
Him, that the opportunity offering and the| neither will it be a sufficient answer for our 
love of Christ constraining, are the call to| neglect of this loan: “I was afraid, and went 
duty, and that we are to “de spend upon the|and hid thy talent in the earth. Lo! then 
definite guidance of the Holy Spirit not! thou hast that is thine.” 
only as to how or what we shall say or do in | That the position of the First-day school 

i 
i 





some special service, but in every act of our/ teacher is a solemnly responsible one we can- 
lives. not deny—nor do we wish to deny it; but, as 
Do not those words: “ Let him that hear-|a beautiful and stately edifice bears witness 
eth, say, Come,” imply a duty? Nay, more;| not so much to the work of the day laborers, 
are they not without doubt a command from | as to the skill of the architect, whose individ- 
the High and Holy One? All around us| ual taste may be seen in so many parts of it, 
there are souls perishing—going down to eter-|so may not these souls for whom we care, 
nal death, it may be, just for want of that | built up into a spiritual house,” show forth, 
word in season which we might speak, and| not the work of our hands, but the tender 
which would give them a knowledge of| mercy and loving kindness of the great Mas- 
that living water, which would be in them a|ter Bnilder, in whose image they shall be 
well of water springing up into everlasting| presented, comple te in Him. We do not, 
life. In the sight of Him who is no respecter| however, clear ourvelves from responsibility, 
of persons, each one of these souls isas precious| by withholding heart and hand from the 
as thine or mine; and what would it profit | work, and by refusing ta encourage by word 
THEE to gain the who'e world and lose thy | or deed those who are trying thus to do their 
own soul? no more will it profitthem. There| Master’s will. It is sad to think that a sin- 
will be as much joy in Heaven over one of| gle soul might be hindered or misled by our 
these poor repenting ones, as there ever was| want of knowledge, or by any mistake of 
that thou wast made a child of God. ours, however sincere we might be in the 
Isthere no call from the wretched homes] work; but would it not be more sad if a soul 
and dens of fearfully wicked men aud women | were Jost because we refused to do what we 
—from the children surrounded by scenes of| could? ‘There are sins of omission as dan- 
misery and every sinful influence, eager to| gerous as sins of commission. The Lord is 
learn, ready to know of a Saviour’s love, be- | able to keep us from both, and has promised 
cause they can appreciate how much they|to “supply all our needs according to His 
need it? Do not these and the abounding| riches in glory by Christ Jesus.” 
works of the devil all around us, call loudly Our day is fast passing away: “Say not 
and continuously for those who love the Lord| there are yet four months,” but lift up your 
to come to the rescue? eyes now and behold; the harvest truly is 
Especially because we hold that all true| great, but the laborers are few. It will be 
believers are called to be “ kings and priests! only a little while longer, and your work and 
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mine upon the earth shall cease, and the time 
to commence serving the Lord will be gone 
forever. 

In giving expression to these thoughts, we 
have felt drawn in love toward those in our 
own Yearly Meeting who live where there are 

» Friends’ First- day schools, and we have 
earnestly desired that they may not be found 
unemployed, even though there seems to be 
no door open for just such work as ours 
They might gather some of the children, and 
talk pleasantly with them about that “ better 
country” which we seek, and about Him who 
is “the Way” to it; or read to them some- 
thing they could understand. 

Sometimes the poorer girls in a neighbor- 
hood might be brought together during the 
week to learn to sew, and while they are 
being taught, a precious seed of truth might 
be dropped, which would spring up and bear 
fruit to the glory of the Lord of the vineyard. 

In some places meetings have been held for 
the older persons as well as the children, 
which may be called “ Tract Readings,” be- 
ginning with a portion of Se ‘ripture, followed 
by one or more interesting and simple tracts, 
which may often be made still more impress. 
ive by remarks from the reader—not “some 


great thing,” but simple, pleasant words, which 
are suggested, 


trusting in His promise to 
each one of us: “ Lo, J am with you alway.” 
Visit the sick, sympathize with all about 
you that are in any trouble, love everybody 
—in short, whatsoever thy hand findeth to 
do, do it with thy might, as unto the Lord 
and not unto men. You must do something 
if you really love the Lord. “Freely ye 
have received, freely give; and remember 
the words and the after condemnation : “ In- 
asmuch as ye did it not to one of the least of 
these my brethren, ye did it not to me.” 
Dear reader, to whom this message comes, 
if there is in thy heart the least spark of love 
for Him who has so loved thee, that He gave 
Himself for thee—and if thou art not now 
doing the work He asks of thee, thou art the 
one. “ The Master iscome and calleth for thee.” 
Or should this reach any one who cares not 
for these things, who knows nothing of that 
love which “ passeth knowledge,” we beseech 
such a one, now to heed the command of a 
Heavenly Father: “Give me thy heart,” that 
He may give thee a clean heart in place of 
that which thou canst never fit ~— His service 


nor for Heaven. 6. 
Philadelphia. 


po 

AN unreserved submission to the will of 
our Heavenly Father is of the highest im- 
portance to the maintenance and growth of 
that Divine affection, without which we can 


never be qualified for the enjoyment of heaven. 
J. J. Gurney. 


INDIAN DEPARTMENT. 


CA word of explanation. | 
Lawrence, Kansas, 12th mo. 28th, 1870. 

Dear friend Wm. J. Allinson: 

In No. 13, page 174 of the Review, the fol- 
lowing language occurs, in thy letter written 
at the Kaw Agency “The ‘school is not a 
success, and yet J believe that Nathan and 
Mary Ann Pinson are doing the best they 
can. The Kaws are very much opposed to 
sending their children to school,” &e. I 
meant that the school, as a paying institution, 
is not a success. The Superintendent is al- 
lowed $100 per annum for each pupil. It 
costs nearly as much te run the establish- 
ment with 20 pupils, as it would with 40, 
whilst the income is but one-half as much. 
The great difficulty is in the disinclination of 
the Indians to keep their children at school. 
The teaching ie successful with the few who at- 
tend the school. The ‘y make very commend- 
able progress, considering that they know 
nothing of the English language previous to 
entering. I make ‘the above expl: anation be- 
cause r learn that my meaning has been mis- 
understood. I believe that Nath: an and Mary 
Ann Pinson are earnest, faithful and capable 
laborers, but they have to contend against 
very serious difficulties. I have met with no 
persons engaged in the Indian service with 
whom I feit greater sympathy than with 
them, and I sincerely regret that in the haste 
of correspondence, I should have used ex- 
pressions which could, by any possibility, be 
construed unfavorably to them. 

Wma. NicHoison. 


Oxuotcer, Creek Nation, Inv, Terr., 
12th mo. 16th, 1870. 

Wm. J. Allinson, dear friend : 

The General Council of the Indian Terri- 
tory has just adopted a resolution, requesting 
the Superintendent of Indian Affairs to in- 
form, through their respective Agents, the 
wild tribes of the Territory and the plains, 
that the Cherokees, Choctaws, Creeks and 
others herein represented, desire to extend to 
them the assurance of their friendship and 
kindly feeling, and of their willingness to 
meet them in Council whenever practicable, 
and aid them in establishing and permanent- 
ly maintaining friendly relations amongst 
themselves and with the Government of the 
United States. 

John D. Lang, Robert Campbell and John 
V. Farwell, of the President’s Indian Com- 
mission, have been present at several sittings 
of the Council and spoken words of encour- 
ment and cheer to the delegates. Gen. E. 5. 
Parker, Commissioner of Indian Affairs, has 
also been present several days, and addressed 
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the Coune il upon various matters of import- 
ance. He commissioned G. W. Grayson, a 
Creek, as Secretary of the Council. 


The adjoining table contains the substance of the 
Report of the Committee on Education. The sala- 
ries of the Superintendents and teachers of the two 
boarding-schools amongst the Creeks, are paid by 
the Methodists and Presbyterians. Each of these 
schools will accommodate 80 pupils. The Mission- 
school amongst the Seminoles is to accommodate 
50 pupils. The 60 pupils sent by the Chickasaws 
to the States to be educated, cost that nation 3550 
per annum. 


ual School Funds 


Anr 


forth 
this Govern 


The Preamble to the ¢ prep per sets 
the objects of the formati of 
ment to be: to draw 
closer bond of union, for 


themselves together in a 
the better protection 
of their rights and the improvement of them- 
selves. It declares that they rely upon the 
guidance and favor of Almighty God to en- 
able them to organize and carry out a Gov- 
ernment which 
The Bill of Rights is very similar 
clarations to that in the Constitution of the 
United States. Article 1st of the Constitu- 
tion defines the boundaries of the Indian 
Territory, and guarantees to each of the na- 
tions entering into this compact, the same 
rights of transit, commerce, &c., which he 
has in his own, subject only to consistency 
with the treaties with the United States and 
such laws as may be enacted according to the 
provisions of this Constitution. Article 2d 
distribute 3 the powers of the Government into 
Legislative, Executive and Judicial depart- 
ments. Article 3d vests the Legislative 
power in a General Assembly, consisting of a 
Senate and House of Representatives—the 
former to be composed of one member for 
every nation whose population equals 200, 
and an additional member for every addition- 
al thousand people or fractional part of one 
thousand greater than five hundred, provide; l 
that nations whose individual population 
does not equal two thousand, may unite and 
be represented in the same ratio, and provid- 
ed further that the Ottawas, Peorias and 


shall secure these objects. 


in its de- 
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Quapaws shall be entitled to one Senator, 
and the Senecas, Wyandottes and Shawnees 
to one Senator, and the Sacs and Foxes to 
one Senator. The House of Representatives 
shall consist of one member for each nation, 
and an additional member for every thou- 
sand population or fractional part of a thou- 
sand above five hundred. Bona fide citizens 
who have attained the age of 25 years, are 
alone eligible to a seat in the General As- 
sembly. The official term is two years, and 
the mode of election by the qualified voters, 
according to the laws and usages of the na- 
tions voting. The compensation is fixed at 
four dollars per day and four dollars for 
every twenty miles of travelling going and re- 
turning, by the shortest practicable route. 
No member shall receive pay for more than 
thirty days in any one annual session. The 
Legislative power is strictly limited to sub- 
jects pertaining to the intercourse and rela- 
tions of the Indian Territory ; the arrest and 
extradition of criminals escaping from one 
nation to another; the administration of jus- 
tice between members of the several nations 
of said Territory, and persons other than In- 
dians and members of said nations; and the 
common defence and safety of the nations of 
said Territory. The other constitutional pro- 
visions pertaining to the Legislative Depart- 
ment are almost identical with those found in 
the Constitutions of the States of our Union. 
The Judicial power is vested in a Supreme 
Court, three District Courts, and such inferior 
Courts as may be established by law. The 
three District Judges constitute the Supreme 
Court when convened in semi annual session 
at the Capital of the Territory. The Execu- 
tive power is vested in a Governor, whose of- 
ficial term is two years, and whose age must 
not be less than 30 years. His powers and 
duties are such as usually pertain to the 
same office in the States. He is also clothed 
with a veto power. The Constitution further 
provides for a Secretary, who is ex-officio 
Treasurer. Also for an Attorney General— 
District Attorneys, and a Marshal and his 
Deputies. 

Several days were given for the full in- 
terpretation of the Cons titution, and on the 
20th it was adopted by a vote of 52 ayes and 
3 nays; and on the afternoon of the same 
day, the Council adjourned, to meet again at 
this place on the first Second-day in the 6th 
month, 1871, by which time it is expected 
that the various nations and tribes represent- 
ed, will have either accepted or rejected the 
proposed Constitution. Very sincerely 

Thy friend, Wm. Nicwo.son. 
mre 
“Tr is impossible that an ill-natured man 
can have a public spirit ; for, how should he 
love ten thousand men who never luved one ?” 
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PHILADELPHIA, FIRST MONTH 14, 1871. 


Tue Truta.—By this simple phrase the 
first Friends designated their creed. What 
could be more comprehensive or more com- 
pletely unsectarian? The Holy Spirit, who 
only leadeth into all Truth, simultaneously 
enlightened many sincere souls, distinctly and 
individually, that they all might be one— 
made perfect in one—and thus the Truth 
made them free from the shackles of party 
and sect. Taught by the Lord and not by 
theologic schools, a people sprang up in His 
power, thoroughly furnished unto all good 
works, loving the Holy Scriptures, and reading 
them with their inward vision enlightened by 
the same Spirit which gave them forth, and 
which wiil net, does not, cannot contradict 
itself. And thus they embraced the Truth 
—the eternal, unchanging Truth—old yet 
ever new—applicable to every occasion in 
life—wisdom from above—profitable unto all 
things. Do we comprehend and duly esti- 
mate the testimony of our Fathers, the 
legacy we have received from them ? 


Essen- 


tial Quakerism is simply the truth, and any 
thing extrinsic to this is not essential to 
Quakerism. 


The accidents of any genera- 
tion, the modes and circumstances of a day, 
may indicate the special testimony and the 
course of action which the Truth demands. 
But the Truth itself lies deep, and does not 
die out, wax old, or become superseded. It 
has been ever the same (though not always 
alike developed) with the saints of all gen- 
erations and nationalities. It behooves us 
all to seek, attain and cleave to it. Buy it 
and sell it not. Sell, rather, all that thou 
hast that thou mayst give every thing in the 
purchase, “if God peradventure will give 
thee repentance to the acknowledging of the 
Truth.” 

We regard it as impolicy and a mistake to 
teach our members and proselytes that our 
religion depends upon any thing that is not 
the Truth—vitally, abstractly, absolutely 
true—anything that will not stand when the 
fire shall ‘test their works—anything that 
may be put off as a garment with a change of 
abode—anything that will be felt to be of no 
account in a dying hour. 
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The love of contizual changes is often the 
accompaniment of an unstable mind. On 
the other hand, those who have proved their 
foundation, desire and value stability. Yet 
the brave soul will meet with fortitude those 
revolutions which he would fain prevent, but 
which indicate 


‘*The cycle of a change sublime, 
Still sweeping through.”’ 


We find no recorded promises to secure 
successive ages from successive overturnings, 
but we have full assurance that those things 
which cannot be shaken will remain. The 
accompaniments of a principle, or the modes 
of illustrating it, which may vary in the 
lapse of centuries, are not to be confounded 
with the principle itself, nor regarded as of 
equal obligation with those perfect, ever-en- 
during laws of God, invulnerable, indestructi- 
ble, sacred and harmonious, which constitute 


the Truth. 


‘*The out-worn rite, the old abuse, 
The pious fraud transparent grown, 
The good held captive in the use 
Of wrong alone, 
These wait their doom from that great law 
Which makes the past time serve to-day ; 
And fresher life the wor!d shall draw 
From their decay.’’ 


We will not so disparage the faith of the 
Gospel, or the blessed testimony of Truth, as 
to deem that their extinction must follow the 
disuse of any practice that is not, of neces- 
sity, right in the abstract and based upon 
the divine will. 

It is right that all should be faithful to 
those leadings and requirements of the Holy 
Spirit which are special to themselves, re- 
membering, meanwhile, that the same modes 
of action may not be required of a fellow 
servant by the authority which saith to one 
man, “Come”; to another, “Go”; and to 
yet another, “ Do this.” The query: “ What 
shall this man do?’ may divert the soul from 
its individual duty, and from finding the true 
answer to the question: “ What doth the 
Lord require of thee?” It isa needful pre- 
liminary of the Christian warfare, that each 
shall have his “ loins girt about with Truth.” 

It is our earnest craving for all of our 
readers that they may live in the daily ex- 
perience of our Society’s characteristic doc- 
trine, well described by one of our ablest 
writers, as “ that divine teaching and illumin- 














ation by which the truths of our holy religion 
are made clear to the mind, and by which 
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favored with a well-grounded hope that when the 
earthly house of this tabernacle should be dissolved, 
he had a building of God, an house not made with 


the mind is brought into such a condition as | hands, eternal in the heavens. 


to be able fully to receive and appropriate 


them; more especially in deepening those | 


convictions of sin, and strengthening that 
living faith, of which the Spirit himself is 
the very Source and Author.”* 


dees 

We would remind our friends that all 
letters referring to subscriptions to the Review, 
the payment of dues, change of address, 
money orders, &c., should be sent directly to 
the Publisher. Considerable inconvenience 
and delay are often caused by sending such 
letters to the editor, thus increasing the risk 
of their loss. A letter from New England, 
directing a change of address, was a few 
days ago received by him at his residence, 
and lost in its transmission to the Publisher. 
All communications designed for insertion, 
including notices of marriages and deaths, 
should be addressed to the Editor. 

iii 

THE DELAY IN LAST WEEK’S ISSUE was 
due to an accident to the engine which works 
our printing press. Every practicable effort 
was made to prevent delay. The same printer 
has served us twenty-three years, and this is 
the second instance of even a day's detention 
—unavoidable in each case. 

antic : 

MARYVILLE Meetinc Housr.—Received 
from Princeton, N. J.,$20; Woonsocket, $10; 
Adrian, $10; J. G., $10. 

soiliiien 


MARRIED. 
HARVEY—MACY.—At the home of the bride’s 
parent, Jasper Co., Iowa, on the 15th of Twelfth 
month, 1870, Jervis, son of James and Minerva 
a“ and Eva, daughter of J. W. and H. T. 
macy. 


DIED. 


WILSON.—[No date given.] Peacefully, in the 
S4th year of her age, Ann Wilson; a member of 
Gilead Monthly Meeting, Ohio. 

BEALS.—At his residence in Washington county, 
East Tennessee, on the 29th of Eleventh month, 
1870, David Beals, aged 100 years, lacking 36 days ; 
a member of New Hope Monthly Meeting. 

ADAMS.—On the 13th of Eleventh month, 1870, 
of pulmonary consumption, at the residence of his 
brother Ezra J. Adams, in Westmoreland, Oneida 
Co., N. Y., Eli J. Adams, in the 42d year of his age; 
a beloved member of Western Monthly Meeting. 
He had long felt much Christian concern, and mani- 
fested an increasing interest in the welfare of our 
religious Society. After great mental conflict, he was 


*J. J. Gurney. 








CONGDON.*—At his residence in Providence, 
R. L., on the 9th of Twelfth month, 1870, Gilbert 
Congdon, in the 60th year of his age; an esteemed 
Minister of Providence Monthly Meeting. Our be- 
loved friend was diligent in his Master’s service, 
within the limits of his own and other Yearly Meet- 
ings, and but one day previous to the attack of 
fever which terminated his useful life, he returned 
from the attendance of North Carolina Yearly Meet- 
ing. Although from early life he evinced a strong 
attachment to the Christian principles of his own 
religious Society, consistently upholding them in 
his business relations and intercourse with the 
world, he was nevertheless truly catholic in his 
spirit, embracing in his wide sympathy all who 
love the Lord Jesus Christ. The call of the op- 
pressed and suffering always found in his heart a 
ready response, and his worldly means were liber- 
ally bestowed for their relief. Often was he heard 
to express the satisfaction it afforded him thus to 
contribute to the wants of the needy; and many 
remember with grateful emotion his thoughtful at- 
tention to their temporal needs, and hts words of 
tender sympatby and encouragement in seasous of 
affliction, pointing them to the one Source where he 
had himself found eupport, as wave after wave of 
bereavement and sorrow had passed over him. In- 
finite mercy and goodness, as displaved in the pro- 
vision of a Mediator and His all-atoning sacrifive, in 


| coutrast with human frailty, was a theme upon 


which he frequently dwelt, with great earnestness, 
both in public and private; and his life was re- 
garded by those most intimately acquainted with 
him, as a strikiog exemplification of thet deepening 
in the root, that growth in grace, which it was his 
prayerfal concern to encourage in others. Far 
above every temporal consideration, his chief desire 
under all circumstances was for the extension of the 
dear Redeemer’s kingdom, in his own heart and fn 
the hearts of others; and the last effort of his pen 
was to sign a communication to his own Monthly 
Meeting, dictated from his dying bed, with this con- 
clusion: ‘‘May every living member of our little 
section of the Church grow in grace, and in the 
knowledge of our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ.’’ 
His illness ef three weeks was borne with composure 
and resignation, and although not apprehending it 
would be fatal, his expressions had uniformly the 
weight and solemnity of one about to be unclothed 
of mortality, and he spoke of the issue as ‘‘in the 
Lord’s band,’ saying, ‘* Ail will be well.” Very 
frequently the words of the Psalmist fell from his 
lps: ‘*I have trusted in thy mercy, my heart shall 
rejoice in thy salvation.’’ In the removal of our 
dear friend, the bereaved family 

‘* Miss his loving heart, 
That found its vent in kind words and good deeds, 
Planned in those heavenly places where apart 

The Christian feeds ;”’ 
the Church has lost a faithful, devoted laborer, and 
the community laments the departure of an upright 
citizen and a bright example; yet we have the con- 
soling assurance that he has exchanged the labors 
and friendships of earth for the companionship of 
the redeemed in heaven. 

EVANS.—On the 26th of Tenth month, 1870, at 
his residence.in Hamilton Co, Ind., Jonathan P. 
Evans, in the 73d year of his age; a lively and 
valued member of Poplar Ridge Monthly Meeting. 


* This notice was furnished by a valued Minister 
of Providence Monthly Meeting. 
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BOOK NOTICE, 


The Still Hour ; or, Communion with God. By 
Austin Phelps, Professor in Andover Theo- 
logical Seminary. Pp. 136. 
Gould & Lincoln, 1860. 


An old book, but one that should not be 
suffered to lie neglected, and to which, for 
the sake of its all-important subject, the} 
writer desires to draw the attention of those | 
whom it has not reached. Some of us 
who read it years ago, will perhaps recall a 
somewhat comfortless and discouraged feel- | 
ing on first perusing it, which we may have 
been disposed to attribute toa slightly inquisi- 
torial tone in the writer. But we have been 
forced to admit that though most unflatter- 
ing, it was all the more true. To prescriber 
as well as patient, the stimulant and the cor- 
dial are more pleasant matters than bitter 
drugs and depletion. But if we are really 
needing the latter, shall we blame the harsh- 
ness of our physician? The Christian whose 
habitual spirit in prayer is that of going 
unto God as his “ exceeding joy,” will have 
little occasion to read this heart-searching 
volume; though he might perchance find in it 
a humbling record of the miserable mistakes 
of the past. But others who know that the 
fires of devotion often burn very low, leav- 
ing the soul in chill and gloom, and yet 
honestly desire to gain if possible this blessed 
power with God, such ought not surely to 
shrink from the discovery of their failure, nor 
be surprised to find that of necessity it lies 
in themselves. 

Certainly it is not too much to assume with 
the author that “in no single feature of 
inner life probably, is the experience of many 
minds less satisfactory to them than in this.” 
“They can speak of little in their devotional 
life that seems to them like life; of little that 
appears like the communion of a living soul 
with a living God.” Many must have an- 
ticipated the author in drawing the contrast 
between such “an oppressed consciousness of 
the absence of reality,” and the exalted and 


joyful communion on record of not a few 
of the Lori’s saints. 


The 


Boston : 


author carefully examines 


“ The 


causes of a want of enjoyment in prayer.” 
First comes the sad suggestion that many 
who thus pray are not really Christians ; and 
he calls upon the professor to regard the 
uniform absence of joy in prayer as a threat- 


ening sign. Then follows the “ romance of 
prayer,” ¢. ¢.,a theoretical sympathy with the 
objects of our prayer, which yet practically 
we are not willing to see answered. The dis- 
turbing power of so-called little sins, and of 
living upon some unsettled principle of con- 
duct, is clearly treated. In speaking of this 
suspense of conscience without any suspense 


REVIEW. 


of action, he remarks: “ Many a doubtful 
principle in a Christian’s mind, if once set 
in the focus of a conscience illumined by 
the Holy Spirit, would resolve itself into a 
sin for which that Christian would turn and 
look up guiltily to the Master, and then go 
out and weep bitterly.” 

Distrust in prayer, a lingering doubt as to 
its real efficacy, is given as the next cause, 


| No attempt is made to solve the mystery of 


prayer; it is simply left where the Scriptures 
leave it, as a fact, a reality, a “ distinct, 
unique, elemental power in the spiritual 
universe, as persuasive and as constant as the 
great occult powers of nature.” With this 
doubting is then contrasted faith in prayer, 
and its secret mechanism is somewhat traced 
in the instance of Gabriel coming at the 
prayer of Daniel. as 

Specific and intense prayer is illustrated 
from actual experience. A characteristic 
quotation is given from the Diary of Cha)- 
mers: “ Make me sensible of real answers to 
actual requests,as evidences of an interchange 
between myself on earth and my Saviour in 
heaven.” A striking testimony is given from 
Sir Fowell Buxton: “I am bound to ac- 
knowledge that I have always found that 
my prayers have been heard and answered : 
in almost every instance I have received 
what I have asked for.” He then points to 
the unutterable intensity of Scriptural ex- 
amples of prayer, from Jacob's wrestling, and 
“T will not let thee go except thou bless me, 
to the strong crying and tears of our Lord, 
“Tf it be possible, if it be possible.” 

In the next chapter he pleads for genuine 
emotion in prayer; “a deep subsoil of feel- 
ing from which prayer would be a natural 
growth.” “We need,” he goes on to say, 
“habits of feeling, disciplined indeed, not 
effervescent, not mystic, but on the other 
hand not crushed, not fearful of outflow, not 
bereaved of speech. We need a sensitive- 
ness to the objects of our faith, which shall 
create desire for the objects of praver, not 
passionate, not devoid of sel f-possession, but 
fluent and self-forgetful in its earnestness, 80 
that it shall have more of the grace of a 
child in its outgoings.” Indolence and slug: 
gishness of mind are other snares from which 
we are to welcome deliverance through any 
trouble. “God’s thoughts are not as our 
thoughts. Dear as our happiness is to Him, 
there is another thing within us, which 1s 
more precious in His sight. It is of far less 
consequence, in any Divine estimate ol 
things, how much a man suffers, than what 
the man is.” 

The remarks on hurry in prayer will come 
as aclose reproof to many. Fragmentary, 
ejaculatory prayer is then recognized as the 
constant need of the soul. Our dependence 
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upon the aid of the Holy Spirit ‘ah the rever- | Ieaail Robson, from England, with his valuable 
ence of true devotion are strongly enforced. | companion Robert B. Haines, from Philadel- 
Most valuable also are the remarks upon the | phia, left us yesterday, after spending Seventh, 
reality of Christ in prayer. Prayer is de-| First, and Second-days here. They go by 
fined as a privilege gained by mediation. | steamer to Memphis, thence by rail to Chi- 
“We may pray ‘ for Chriat’s sake.” This is | cago, towards Iowa. Their company was as 
the Christian theory of prayer, and this is|‘‘a brook by the way,” so refreshing, cordial 
the whole of it.’ But he asks: “Is it unusual |and instructive. His minis try, teac hing, and 
for a Christian mind to be thus heedless of| other Gospel services, “like apples of gold in 
Christ in devotion?” Practical heresy of this| pictures of silver;” strengthening and in- 
kind may wrestle side by side with impracti- | structing the C hristians i in their journey, com- 
cable orthodoxy. A creed, and a faith, even | forting the mourners in Zion, warning and 
upon a truth so vital, are by no means of|inviting the unconverted to come to the 
necessity one. The very soundness of the|Saviour for pardon, and showing them how 
creed may shelter the decay of the faith.|to come: so plain, so simple, so childlike, 
We may profess and call ourselves Chris-| that all could take it in. ¥ . 


tians, and yet may every day approach God 
as a converted heathen would who has never 
heard of Christ. The general mercy of God 
may be the foundation of all the hopefulness, 
all the trust, all the fervor we really feel in 
prayer, while not a thought occurs to us of 
Christ as the ground of that mercy.” 

In the concluding chapter, the author fully 
recognizes the healthy tone of Christian 
life in its present aggressive form, but calls 
our attention sole mnly to its centrifugal ten- 
dencies, and the need of a devotional spirit 
proportioned to this active force. “ Indi- 
vidual experience may become shallow for 
the want of 1 neditative habitsand much com- 
munion with God.” “ Activity can never sus- 
tain itself. Withdraw the vital force which 
animates and propels it, and it falls like a 
dead arm. We cannot, then, too keenly feel, 
each one for himself, that a still and secret 
life with God must energize all holy duty, as 
vigor in every fibre of the body must come 
from the strong, calm, faithful beat of the 
heart.” 

Such is in outline this searching and sug- 
gestive volume. Well may it lead one to 
that very beginning of prayer, “ Lord, teach 
us how to pray,” so fitting us to receive more 
fully in all their eternal truth and glorious 
power the marvellous promises which our 
Father has given to His praying children. 

S. 
The Small Fruit Recorder and Cottage Gar- 

dener. A.M. Purdy, Palmyra, N. Y. 

This valuable monthly will now be enlarged 
to 16 pages each; price $1 per year. 
ee 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


Heveya, Ark., 12th mo. 21, 1870. 

We have had some good and 
precious meetings of late, that may never be 
forgotten by many, especially by some young 
in years. This thou wilt at once credit, when 
I tell thee our Friend and Brother beloved, 


’ 
* * 


Applications for membership are made 
regularly at our Preparative Meetings. Our 
Meetings for Worship and Disei pline are 
well attended; also our First-day Schools 
}and temperance meetings increasing rapidly, 
leven now, so near Christmas time, when it 
has been the practice for all (freedmen) to 
drink more or less freely during that season 
|of holidays. There are good plantations and 
} woodlands for sale around us at reasonable 
| rates, enough to form a Quaker colony, and 
}we would like to see it taken up by such. 
Soil good, climate pleasant; this is the first 
freezing day we have had this winter. * * 

ALIDA CLARK. 


Ce a en re 


For Friends’ Review. 
MANNER OF PREACHING. 

I am pleased with the remarks of “ Auris,” 
in a late number of the Review, on the bad 
|effects of an unnatural mode of preaching 
|more or less prevalent in the Society of 
Friends. It has been so common, that 
even so well educated a man as the late 
William Allen was spoken of in some of the 
| London journals as unpleasant and repulsive 
in his sermons, although interesting and at- 
tractive im his scientific lectures. 





“ Auris.” I think ministers are by no means 
wholly to blame. It has been my special 
duty, during a long life, to endeavor to cor- 
rect this fault, but I have found that many 
are not faithful to ministers. They are criti- 
cised behind them, but few speak to them in 
person. The defect is regretted by many, 
but few are willing to attempt to cure the 
evil. An attack on the manner of a minister 
in @ meeting, or a hard lecture in private, is 
not often the best way. It must be done fre- 
quently, gently, and pleasantly, in private. 
Very few of the many ministers whom I have 

tried to assist, have ever shown an impatient 
spirit, and only one openly repelled the ad- 

vice. They have mostly fallen into the habit, 
without being aware of it. One, to whom I 
mentioned his inarticulate sounds between 





{ wish to add a few remarks to those of 
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REVIEW. 





sentences, replied mildly: “I have often 
heard this in others, but I thought it would 
be the last habit I should myself fall into.” 
His kind and intelligent wife had never 
mentioned it to him. Hearers themselves 
gradually become accustomed to strange ut- 
terances. A Friend from a distant Yearly 
Meeting appointed an evening meeting in a 
country village, and all were invited to at- 
tend. He had the unfortunate practice of 
uttering unmeaning consonants before and 
after words. The next day the question was 
asked some of the villagers: “ How did you 
like the meeting?” They answered : “ Well, 
we suppose he was a good man, and preached 
a good sermon, but we were so disgusted with | 
his manner that we could get no good from 
it.” For years following, they could not be 
induced to attend another Friends’ Meeting. 
A few months afterward, 1 mentioned to a 
leading member of the Meeting where he be- 
longed, the remarkable defect in his delivery. 
“Ww hy,” said he, “I never observed anything 
of the kind; thee surprises me!” He had 
become so accustomed to the manner as not 
to observeit. And no one had probably ever 
toldhim. Another instance: A well-esteemed 
female minister attended, after a long journey, 
a Yearly Meeting in one of our eastern cities. 
Many hundreds were there on a public day, 
and among others a person, not a Friend, who 
had great knowledge of music, and who re- 
marked to me after the Meeting: “‘ That was 
an excellent discourse, but when she repeated 
those verses, she had the exact tone of 

Some of her city friends mentioned 
the subject to her kindly, and she was greatly 
surprised and mortified. She was wholly un- 
conscious of her musical chant, and she seemed 
much grieved that her friends at home should 
have allowed her to practice it so long without 
a word of admonition. 

Some ministers are more liable to this 
fault than others, and more quiet patience is 
required on the part of both hearer and 
speaker | to overcome it. They may say “ they 
cannot,” but they are mistaken. “The drip- 
ping rill, will through the solid marble drill ;’ 
and I could mention cases where the habit, 
which seemed as unyielding as marble, was 
finally, through perseverance ou both sides, 
entirely cured. One instance was that of an 
old Friend who had been long in the service, 
and in the habit, but he overcame it. In 
another, it would he literally true to say that 
it was-necessary to speak hundreds of times, 
before the result was entire success. And it 
was worth all the trouble; for the benefit 
arising, especially to young people and to 
strangers, was great, and, without the defect 
corrected, it would have been like speaking 
in an unknown tongue to many. I have 
heard Friends object properly to singing in 





meetings; but I am sorry to say that I have 
heard a great deal of poor singing in those of 
Friends. 

I think it not improper to mention this 
public defect in a public journal, for it is a 
matter in which we all have an interest ; and 
those among our younger members, who are 
not Elders, are often the very persons to give 
a pleasant and useful hint. This labor, 
rightly performed, evincing an affectionate 
interest, will have an encouraging influence 
on both parties, and when it becomes more 
common, and exercised with proper discretion, 
will tend to removea bar to the more genera] 
usefulness of our ministry. 

AN OLD MEMBER. 


—~ 
Frem the National 8. 8, Teacher. 
THOUGHTS ON THE RESURRECTION. 
(Concluded from page 300.)' 

Jesus remains on earth forty days for this 
purpose. We are told that during this pe- 
riod he showed himself to be alive by many 
infallible proofs. Observe the proofs were 
many. They were of various kinds. They 
were such as left no room for doubt. To one 
scene —a scene in which many took a part, a 
scene which no one who {was present would 
ever forget—let us now direct our attention. 
Jesus, while yet alive, made a singular ap- 
pointment with his followers. He pointed 
out a certain mountain in Galilee, on which, 
after his resurrection, he would meet them. 
Galilee had been the principal scene of his 
Jabors. There he had gathered his disciples, 
lie had preached in their villages, and taught 
in their synagogues; there he had done his 
wonderful works, and gathered many follow- 
ers. Throughout all that region he was well 
known, for, from his infancy, he had lived 
among that people. This is the place, above 
all others, where he would be subjected to 
the closest scrutiny. So many know him in- 
timately,so many are deeply interested in 
the result, that we cannot conceive of a 
clearer test of his identity and of his resur- 
rection. 

These people have heard of his death 
Many of them were at Jerusalem at the 
passover, and saw him hanging on the cross. 
They return to their own land. Everywhere 
it is known that the great teacher, who went 
about doing good, has been crucifled. This 
they can understand. But now comes an- 
other report, that he is risen from the dead. 
This they cannot understand. It had been 
an age of wonders, but this was the greatest 
wonder of all. If the disciples did not be- 
lieve, well may we suppose that the fishermen 
and the peasants of Galilee would not be- 
lieve. 

A message is sent to them. They are told 
that Jesus, that same Jesus who was crucified 


_. 
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is about to meet them on the mountain in 
Galilee, of which he had spoken. The word 
passes from individual to individual, from 
village to village, from city to city, over the 
lake, through the valleys, up the mountains. 
Wherever there is a family that feels an in- 
terest in Jesus of Nazareth, the news comes. 
We can easily conceive of the surprise, the 
wonder, the excitement. Is it true that Jesus 
has risen from the dead? Shall we see him? 
As the day draws near, the tumult in their 
hearts increases. The morning dawns; the 
bright morning on which the risen Jesus is ta 
show himself to his followers, not in some 
obscure corner, not in some room where only 
a few can see him, but in the sunlight on the 
mountain. This is not an accidental meet- 
ing, but one appointed, one looked forward 
to for a long time, one for which he who has 
any doubts, one who suspects that this ac- 
count of the resurrection is only a story, or 
that those who think they have seen Jesus 
have only been deceived, may prepare himself 
fully. No meeting was ever so important as 
this, for now they are to learn whether indeed 
Jesus is truly alive; whether they may in- 
deed look to him as the foundation of their 
hopes. 

They come from Capernaum, from Beth- 
saida, from the Sea of Galilee, perhaps from 
Nazareth: his brethren, thoze who have been 
well acquainted with him, those who know 
him but slightly, these who have ministered 
to his wants and received him into their 
houses, those whom he has healed; a great 
number of all shades of opinions, of all va- 
rieties of character and habits of observation. 
About five hundred brethren assemble. They 
see him. They hear him. There does not 
remain in a single mind a doubt that that is 
Jesus himself. In that large assembly, un- 
questionably, there was many a Thomas, but 
they all left exclaiming—“ My Lord and my 
God,” 

Again, when our Lord left the earth, as 
was befitting, he ascended in the sight of his 
disciples. Ample time and full opportunity 
have been given for each and every one in- 
terested to satisfy his doubts and assure him- 
self that Jesus was indeed alive. The fact 
was fully established. His disciples had 
grown familiar with his appearance. Once 
more, in that upper chamber at Jerusalem, 
he meets with them. He leads them forth 
without the city, across the brook Cedron, 
over the Mount of Olives, as far as Bethany. 
And now his words of instruction, of conso- 
lation, of encouragement, of hope, are ended. 
He lifts up his hands in blessing. As he does 
so, he is parted from them, and in their sight 
ascends into heaven. What more appropri- 
ate end to this series of wonders could we con- 
ceive? Now they know where Jesus is. They 
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rejoiced in his resurrection; they rejoice in 
his return to his Father, No doubt rests in 
their minds. No fact in their daily experi- 
ence, or in their consciousness, is more clear. 
It stands before them, not only as a reality, 
but as the foundation for the highest hopes. 


Henceforth their lives are devoted to this 


one object :—to bear witness to the resurrec- 
tion of Jesus. 


If any further proof of this fact were 


needed, we have it in the conduct of the san- 
hedrim. 
thus far was the testimony of bis friends, we 
say that we have the assent of his enemies to 
this testimony. They cannot deny that Jesus 


If it be said that the testimony 


has risen from the dead. 
Peter, when he was brought before the 


chief priests and Pharisees, not only charged 


them with putting Jesus to death, but affirmed 
that he was risen and exalted to the right 
hand of God, a Prince and a Saviour. They 
have nothing to reply. Their character, their 
influence among the people, is at stake. Yet, 


so clear is the evidence of the resurrection of 
Jesus, so universally is the fact believed, that 


they do not venture upon a denial. They 
had every inducement to sift the evidence, 
and if there had been any flaw, if there had 
been any means of setting aside this testi- 
mony, they would not have failed to defend 
themselves. The silence of these men, under 


such accusations, is one of the clearest proofs 


of the actual resurrection of Jesus. It has 
become, not an individual, but a national af- 
fair. 

The consequences that follow from this 
rising from the dead of one man are of the 
highest importance, and of the deepest inter- 
est to us. 

If God raised Jesus from the dead, then 
he fully established all the claims Jesus put 
forth. 

These claims were high, such as no one 
before him had ever ventured to make. 

He claimed to be a King; not a king as 
David was, administering the affairs of a 
single nation, but a universal king. He 
claimed to found a kingdom, to call men into 
it, to give its laws, to administers its affairs, 
and to be the final judge. He claims the un- 
hesitating obedience of every man, not the 
obedience of the eye, or of the hand, or of 
the lip, but the obedience of the heart, of tue 
whole man. To one, to all, he says, “ Fol- 
low me: I am your Lord, your rightful 
King.” In the day when God raised him 
from the dead, he set his seal upon all these 
claims. 

The resurrection fully establishes the truth 
of all the doctrines that Jesus taught. The 
people were surprised because he did not 
teach as other men. His truths were set 
forth with authority as though they could 
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not be dis speted, but must comm: ond assent. 
In listening to men we often feel that we are 
lis stening to guesses at truth, rather than to| 
truth itself. "W e can never feel certain that 
the eneher may noterr. The human mind 
yearns for some teacher of authority, from | 
whom there can be no appeal. Jesus ce mes | 


as an infallible teacher. He does not hesi-| 
| 
| 
| 


| 
| 
i 
| 
| 
| 


raising him from the dead, God declares t 
these representations are correct: that 
words are words to which we can give im- 
plicit confidence as coming from God, 


tate to say of himself, “ I am the truth.” By|t 
at 


hs 
1: 
os 


lhe fact of our own resurrection follows 
necessarily frem the resurrection of Christ. | 
He is the fi ruil } ] T 
found 


of a Redeemer’s love, 


1 


which 
with 

th t 

ing how long will 
tions so dishonor the 


Peace,”—my heart has, tht not in unison | 


with many others, bled in deep npathy for | iii 


the thousands of famishing sufferers, the aged 
and infirm, the widow and orphan, thelr 
homes desolated and destroyed, without ade- 
quate clothing to protect from the rigors of 
the winter which is now upon them,—and, 
more than all, crying for bread. 

The thought presses with overwhelming 
feeling: can we who bear the name of Chris- 
tians, and profess to love the dear Saviour, 
withhold our aid? Shall we be satisfied only 
to send of our abundance?—for doubtless 
thousands of dollars will be sent by those who 
are accustomed to respond to every call. But 
I would appeal to every heart, to every father, 
mother, and little child. The need is no 
common one. Men, women and children are 
dying for lack of bread. This very day, this 
hour, our fellow-beings are peris shing. "Can 
we hear their cry, and turn a deafear? We 
who are blessed with every comfort, and are 
living not only in plenty, but in luxury. 

Let us not rest ere in sending only 
what we can easily spare, but let every house- | 





lin etert rity. 


us give up all entertainments, bani 


seeth his brother have nee: 
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hold in which the Review is read,—every in- 
dividual,—ask, what luxury can I give up? 
what unnecessary ornament, or book, or pic- 
ture, or dress, that I had contemplated pur- 


| chasing, can I forego, that I may send bread 


for the hungry, clothing for the naked, and 
medicine for the sick ? 
“rm us be willing thus to deny ourselves for 
e dear Rs deemer’s sake, who died for these 
se oar suffering people as well as for us. We 
will assured!y have our reward, a reward 
which will brin; g peace and joy, and will tell 
“Tnasmuch as ye did it unto the 
least. of these, ye did it unto aa” 
Let us not hesitate, but act at once. Let 


h juxuries 


from our tables, —in short, ¢ 
every unnecessary article 
pressing need 
to these suffering 
i 
i 


} ; tar 
ill be lighte 


‘an look up with ¢ 


>to our common 


mn this littl 


ni 1 Savi 
—may We not, in thus a iminist ‘| or utward 
sustenance, be able to tell of the “ glad tidings 
3 ] which will nourish up 
those who hear and receive i, unto everlast- 
ing life?’ 

“But whoso hath this world’s good, and 
d shutteth 
his bowels of compassion from 
dwelleth the love of God in him. 

iii. 17. 
hittin aati 
For Friends’ Review 
THE LECTURE-IDEA AND THE LECTURE-EVIL. 
BY PROF. ALBERT R. LEEDS. 

To Philadelphia belongs the honor of 
having originated a great motor in the cause 
of Public Education. To the Franklin In- 
stitute of Philadelphia, a society which has 
been productive of the most varied good not 
only to this city, but has done more perhaps 
than any other body to develop the mechanic 
arts throughout the United States, is due the 
credit of giving to the worid the idea of Lee- 
tures to the Public upon science and the arts. 

When first broached, the idea was treated 
with contempt by the scientists of the day. 
“If there be any one,” they said, “ in the 
great public who desires to inform himself 
upon these matters, let him possess himself 
of the proper books. Let him make the 
apparatus requisite for experiment and the 
substances to be experimented upon. Let him 


devote himself to gathering around him a 
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museum of mineral wealth and plant and Jelnwen: whose eltinio treatise on Coals is 
animal, or join company with otber workers, | familiar to every engineer and man of prac- 
and become a student at our academies and | tical knowledge, and he in turn by Professor 
schools of Jearning. But it is futile to at: | John C. Cresson and Professor Henry Mor- 
tempt to impart aught of permanent vaiue to} ton. 











people atborbed in business or artisans toil-| 
ing at the bench.’ 


few courageous men working for the public 





—the first anywhere in the world, so far as | 
have been able to learn—upon science and 
art, at the 






Franklin Institute, now nearly 






half a century ago, in the winter of 
Robert M. Patterson, at that time Dir 
of the Mint, delivered the first 


. +3 
tures Up n Jiechnanics: Wwodadal 
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the University Pennsylvania, the 
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Keating was succeeded by Franklin Bache 






try in Jefferson College; by the highly es- 





teemed Dr. J. K. Mitchell; by Protessor 





John F. Frazer and Dr. B. Howard Rand; 
Patterson by Dr. Thomas P. Jones, who has 





of the Franklin Institute, or the Franklin 
Journal,as it was first called, in the year 1826. 
This estimable publication, after a life of} 
forty-four years, has of late “uc quired new vi-| 
tality under the editorship of Professor Mor- 
ton, and is now an authority everywhere, rec- 
ognized not only upon this, but also the 
other aide of the Atlantic. The spirit with 
which it has been carried on was strikingly 
dis splayed at a critical point in its history. 
The Journal, during 1826 and 1827, the first 
two years of its existence, was the property 
of Dr. Jones, although published under the 
patronage of the Institute. In 1828 he was 
appointed Commissioner of Patents, at which 
event he informed the Institute that the pub- 
lication of the Journal not only consumed 
his time, but was attended with pecuniary 
loss, and that he should be under the neces- 
sity of dvcdhtianing it. The reply was that 
he could transfer the Journal to the Insti- 
tute, which would sustain it whatever the 
cost might be. 


Dr. Jones was succeeded by Walter R. 


























1824, | the lectures at 
ctor | attended by Friends, young and ¢ 
ries of lee- | bot! h sexes. And this 


then Professor of Chemistry at W 


opening | young men were anxi us TO AVAal 


series upon Chemistry. | 

The last-named gentieman was so earnest} 1 
a : 1 | 
in bis efio f 
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1 
until a recent date the Professor of Chemis-| 
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I 
the merit of having originated the Journal |ha 


—————— 
Deel 


The auditors of these distinguished men 


have scattered throughout every part of the 
Undismayed by apathy and opposition, a| United States, and everywhere have institu- 
ted courses of lectures to working-men and 
good instituted a course of popular lectures | thinking men, 


whatever their occupation 


| might be, similar to those originated in Phil- 
adelphia. 


For many years after they were established, 
the Institute were largely 
id, and of 


uttendance on the 


d, the first} part of young women as well as men had the 
Natural History; and Wi tam | mé st benef fic ial effect : for dreading to be 


iss 
ll1 informed than their companions, the 


le 
vali thems eives 


‘ the easy source of instruction afforded by 


etures are now an old 








hools, and both are thought meet for 





uel V. Merrick, much of early prospe nity | thildren. Books are multiplied enormously, 
isdue. The appreciation in which they were}and vast public libraries permit to every 
veld is shown by a recor toast given at alone the possibility of searching exhaustiv ly 
convivial me ling many years a , Ol many into most of the arts and sciences, The pub- 
of t ( ‘ V m H. Keating, the i ic has got an impression that on the whole 
fatl f the Institute, and Samuel V-. Mer- | it is a pretty well informed } If lec- 


rick, its grandfather. \tures are to be attended they must be of a 
character chiefly to amus« 


, because,” says 


the public, “if we wanted to be instructed, 


‘ould we not go to the library and get all 


|the books that would teach us perhaps quite 
as much as the lecturer himself knows about 


he matter / 


Vastand magnificent public 
Ile 
sik 


8, 80 aisheumaa and iuxurious that 


after ‘having grown habituated to them, the 


public feels less well satisfied with itself when 
seated in meaner auditoriums, have an influ- 
ence in the same direction. To fill them with 
an immense audience tempts the lecturer, ex- 
cept his theme be an exciting political one 
or merely humorous, to catch the attention 
and elicit the applause of those who come 
seeking amusement only. Science is thus 
made show. Lectures that should thrill us 
with fresher and deeper appreciation of the 
machinery of the universe are dazzling dis- 
plays of costly machines and glittering appa- 
ratus. The subject-matter is a shoddy thread 
upon which to string together brilliant ex- 
periments. And the effect is not only de- 
plorable upon the public, which is beginning 
to suspect that science is charlatanry, but 
also upon the teachers of science themselves. 
Intoxicated with the illusory and ephemeral 
renown which accompanies him who has 
crowded the largest public hall in the citr, 
they exhaust their energies in contriving new 
experiments which will demonstrate more 
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strikingly than has been done before, some 
fact already known. Sad error, when soli- 
tary meditation in the closet or faithful ex- 
periment in the laboratory might have added 
a new truth to that priceless legacy which 
the inspired men of every age have left us, 
Let there be at least some hall open where, 
after the labors of the day, homeless young 
men can find a gratification not unworthy of a 
sober mind. A warm word of thanks, then, 


to those who are going to give us some pleas- 
ant evening hours. 


—~eor- 
TRIFLES. 


The griefs that fall to every share, 
The heavier sorrows that life brings, 

The heart can nerve itself to bear ; 
Great sorrows are half holy things. 


But for the ills each hour must make, 
The cares with every day renewed, 
It seems scarce worth the while to take 

Such little things with fortitude. 


And he before whose wakened might 
The strongest enemy must fall, 

Is overcome by foes so slight, 
He scorns to hold them foes at all. 


nctieaipnen 
SUMMARY OF NEWS. 


Forziox Intetuicence.—Advices from Europe to 
the 9th inst. have been received. 


The bombardment of three of the forts on the east 
of Paris, the commencement of which was men- 
tioned last week, has been continued, apparently 
with some effect, though none of them had ceased 
to reply up to the 5th. On that day, the German 
batteries opened fire on the forts south of the city, 
and two of them were said to have been silenced, 
at least temporarily, on the 7th. No attempt ap- 
pears to have been made to assault any of these 
forts, and any effort at occupation by the Germans 
would probably lead to a severe conflict with the 
French infantry. As to the condition of the city, 
in respect to the supply of provisions, the few ac- 
counts which reach us from the in erior vary so 
greatly that it is almost impossible to judge what 
is the truth. The accounts mostly agree in assert 
ing that bread is still abuudant, though some rep 
resent the supply of meat as scanty, while others 
gay it may still be obtained in considerable quan- 
tities, though ata high price. The government of 
the city has issued a decree announcing the consoli- 
dation of all the military organizations and the en- 
tire able-bodied male population with the regular 
army, for the defence of the city. A commission is 
appointed to carry out this decree. The American 
Consul at Paris was permitted to leave the city on 
the 8th, and after interviews with Bismarck, to de- 
part for London. Minister Washburn remained, 
with about 150 Americans. Gen Trochu issued a 
proclamation to the people of Paris, on the 31st 
ult., in which he spoke of efforts made to destroy 
the union and confidence to which the prolonged 
defence is owing, and to ‘‘ make political capital of 
the disappointments caused solely by the severity 
of the weather.’’ The army, he said, had been 
sorely tried, and required a brief rest, but was pre- 
paring to act. There are no dissensions, he de- 
clared, among the members of the government. 

_. The advance columns of the German forces in the 
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valley of the Loire, moving toward Le Mans, had 
reached Nogent-le-Rotron, Sarge and La Chartre, on 
the 8th, having encountered obstinate resistance 
along the whole line. The Germans report that 
efter severe fighting at Montoire and near Vendome, 
on the 6th, the French retreated westward. 

It was believed at German head-quarters that 
Gen. Chauzy was making desperate efforts to ad- 
vance upon the army investing Paris, via Chartres, 
A dispatch of the 6th from Bordeaux, reported his 
forces at 200,000 men, and ready for action. Inthe 
North, a battle occurred on the 3d, near Bapaume, 
between the troops of Gen. Manteuffel and those of 
Gen. Faidherbe, the result of which was apparent- 
ly indecisive, as both sides c!aim a victory. 


Germany.—The Austrian Premier has answered 
in a friendly tone the dispatch which notified that 
government of the completion of German unity by 
the formation of the new Empire. 


Spain.—The new King, Amadeus, made his en- 
try into Madrid on the 2d inst., and is said to have 
been enthusiastically received. He first paid a visit 
of condolence to the widow of Gen. Prim, and then 
proceeded to the Cortes and took the oath as King 
of Spain. After consulting with the leading men of 
the three revolutionary monarchical parties, a 
Cabinet wus formed, with Serrano, the late Regent, 
at its head. Reports of the breaking out of a for- 
midable republican insurrection in the province 
of Granada are said to have been received in Madrid, 
but their truth was doubted. 


ExeGtanp.—Some modifications of the Cabinet 
have been made. Chichester Fortescue has suc- 
ceeded John Bright, as President of the Board of 
Trade, and the Marquis of Hartington, late Post- 
master General, has been appointed Chief Secretary 
for Ireland. 

The Fenian convicts, hitherto confined in several 
English prisons, have been released on condition of 
leaving the British dominions. Several of them 
sailed from Liverpool on the 7th for the United 
States, the British government paying their ex- 
penses thither. 


Concress.—The Senate has passed a bill amenda- 
tory of the fandicg act of last session, autborizing 
an increase of the issue of 5 per cent. bonds from 
$200,000,000 to 3500,000,000, and making the in 
terest payable quarterly; and one appropriating 
$25,000 to pay for the dwelling of a union man at 
Paducah, Ky., destroyed during the rebellion to as- 
sist the range of the guns in a fort nearit. Reso- 
lutions censuring certain U.S. naval commanders 
for failure to discharge their full duty in the case of 
two Englishmen attached tothe U. 8. Legation in 
Paraguay, during the war between that country and 
the Allies, were adopted by the House, also, one 
requesting the Committee of Ways and Means to re- 
port a bill repealing the income tax. The joint 
resolution for the appointment of commissioners to 
Dominica was amended to declare that nothing con- 
tained in it isto be construed as committing the 
government to the annexation of Dominica, and in 
this form was passed, yeas 123, nays 63. A bill 
was passed providing for an international exhibition 
of arts and manufactures in Philadelphia in 1876, 
as a celebration of the centennial anniversary of 
American independence. 


Domestic.—The great iron railroad bridge over 
the Ohio, at Parkersburg, W. Va., connecting the 
Baltimore and Ohio with the Marietta and Cincin- 
nati R. R., was opened for travel on the 7th inst. 
The bridge is 90 feet above low water mark, and 
over 4000 feet long. 





